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Bulletin to the Schools 


New Study of Teacher Utilization 


Division of Research Coordinates Suggestions and 


Experiments at Commissioner s Request 


i lee FACTS OF THE MANPOWER SITI 
ation show that the teacher short 
+11 


be a serious problem for years 


to come in spite of all our efforts 


age W 

There 
, , 

enough able young 


trained, to meet al 


simply will not be 


people 4 adequate ly 


our needs. Therefore, we have no other 


alternative than to consider changes in 


our present methods of teacher utiliza 


tion as a partial answer to the manpower 
The 


ways of making better use of 


problem.” urgency of exploring 
teachers as 
a means of alleviating the teacher short 
Commissioner 


New York 


House Conference on Edu 


thus stressed by 
James E. Allen, Jr. at the 
White 


State 
cation last September. He 


age was 


went on to 
say: 

\lmost every other profession has 
developed methods and practices which 
permit the successful practitioner to be 
of wider service. By employing assist 
ants and utilizing modern laborsaving 
devices and professional aides, members 
of other professions have been able to 
extend the sphere of their services and 
influence and improve the quality of 
their work. In the teaching profes 
sion, generally speaking, the opposite 
has been true. We have tended to limit 
rather than extend the services of good 
teachers. Faced with a shortage of 
qualified personnel, we can no longer 
afford this limitation. Rather, we must 
devote our attention to devising ways 


By 
\WARREN \\ 


F ) ' 
Lires Researel 


, ‘ 
talents of the good 


we already have his means 


must reexamine 
traditional 
ganization, 


grouping etc 


some of our 
school or 


pupil 


conce pts about 


hing methods, 
\We must experiment 
with and other mechanical 
and technological developments We 
must explore the use of teacher assist 
ants to those 
duties which are a wasteful use of the 


and talent of a 


11 
it 


teac 


television 


take over nonteaching 


yor d teacher. 


tine 

Such changes will involve the 
sideration of 
issues in ed 


con 
controversial 
education It is quite pos 
sible that such changes may lead to the 
discovery of new practices which could 
dramaticall 


some very 


y advance the quality of 
Be that as it may, however, 
makes it imperative that 
terms of maximum effi 
use of the limited number 


teaching 
the situation 
we think in 
in the 
of teachers available to us 


e1ency 


The 


quest of Commissioner Allen, is attempt 


Division of Research, 


ing to coordinate and ex 


suggestions 
periments relating to teacher utilization 
\ review of some of the early research 
and a preliminary analysis of the problem 
and dis 


were prepared by the Division 





1 
] 
I 


colleges ali 


Moffitt, 


lementary, 


tributed to public schools, 


unive Frederick | 
\ssociate 
Secondary and Adult Education, and Dr 
Ewald B. Nyquist, Associate 


sioner for Higher Education. At 


rsities by Dr 


Commissioner for E 


pres 


ent the Division of Research is exploring 


for suggestions which may form the basis 
for significant research studies \s vei 
there does not seem to be enough research 


reported to form specific recommenda 


tions to the schools. It seems to be better 


to take a tentative view, carefully evaluat 


ing all possible avenues of approach to the 
problem of teacher utilization. 


Although 


utilization are 


experiments with teacher 


lly using television 


genera 


or teacher aides, it is believed there are 


many other practices which should receive 


attention. Some less spectacular, yet 


efficient, uses of teachers’ time may seem 


so commonsense that they are not fre 


ported. In this time of emergency evet 
the commonplace practices may take on 
unusual significance. 

that 


educa 


It is of considerable significance 


Fund for the Advancement of 


tion considers teacher utilization as a 


major project and is encouraging experi 





ments in a number of schools. 1 he fund 
has made a grant to the Nati \sso 
ciation of Secondary School Principa s to 
launch experiments designed to revea 
\ yr meetin he teacher chortag 
Wavs Of meeting the teacher snort ell 
high schools. The Curriculum Planning 


and Development Committee of the asso 


ciation has initiated the experimet 


several schools. \ number of other 
schools are independently carrying on 
similar experiments. 

\lmost nothing of a conclusive nature 
seems to be available at present. Every 
one is exploring and experimenting. Onc 
man writes, “It is a RR and i 
some respects elusive, area.” However, 
the serious teacher shortage, now and in 


the immediate future, gives high priority 


to this problem of teacher utilization 
The State E 


anx! ious not 


ducation Department is 


most only to learn of experi 


ments now under and planned but 


Wal\ 


to receive reports on how schools aré 


now making efficient use of teachers’ 


and suggestions on what might be don 


as well as suggestions for possible studies 
Send reports and suggestions to Divi 


Research, 46 Street 


sion of 


\lbany 7. 


Chapel 





Scholarship Awards 


3,938 REGENTS SCHOLAR- 
awarded to high 
York State 


scholarship program in 


AST MONTH 
ships were 


students in New 


school 
in the largest 
State-supported 
the country. It is conducted annually by 
the New York State 
More 28,000 students in 1, 


Regents. 
200 high 


Board of 


than 


schools in the State competed in an ex- 

amination held February 27-28. 
Distributed throughout the State were 

3,388 Regents College Scholarships, 150 


, 
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Expand 


Cornell Scholarships, 100 Regents Schol- 


arships for Children of Deceased or Dis- 
abled Veterans and 300 Regents Scholar 
Ie 


ships for Professional Education in 
Nursing. 
The 


as the 


Regents Scholarship Examina- 


tion, single comprehensive exami- 


nation is called, constituted the basis for 
awarding this year’s scholarships to high 


Made up by 
from various parts of the State, the schol- 


school seniors. teachers 
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arship examination covered 309 items 
with both objective and essay type ques- 
tions. The students had nine hours dur- 


ing three examination periods within 
which to write their answers. 

The Regents College Scholarships are 
awarded in order of merit in each county 
with at least 20 for each assembly district 
but 


boundaries. 


in the county without regard to 


assembly district \Vinners 
receive $350 a year for four vears and 
may attend any college in the State ap- 
proved by the Board of Regents. 
\Winners of Regents College Scholar- 
ships are being notified that they 


500 


may 


apply for one of the new Regents 


scholarships in engineering and _ scientific 
subjects which carry an annual stipend of 
$500 for up to five years of approved 
study. Applicants must meet certain 
eligibility requirements and their parents 
that the 
1955 income was less than $7,000, 


1956 


must attest taxable balance of 
their 
as described in the May issue of 


THE BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 
Highest score in the 1956 scholarship 
examination out of a possible 464 was 
421.5 attained by Julius L. Novick of the 
School of The 
girl with the highest score, 389.5, was 
Eda S. Alter of Midwood High School, 


Brooklyn. 


Bronx High Science. 


Finishing as the top winners with Mr. 
Novick David Morgan, Hamilton 
High School; Leonard N. Isaacs, Albany 
High School; Lloyd D. 
Jamestown High School, and Michael D 


Sachter, 


were 
Malmstrom, 


\rlington High School, Pough 
keepsie. \ blind Neal F 
New York 
Education of the Blind, New 


student, 

Institute for the 
York City, 
Wight, 


Rochester School for the Deaf, were also 


reeling, 
and a deaf student, Virginia © 
among the winners 


The 


tributed in 


Cornell Scholarships are dlis- 


the same manner as the 


Regents College Scholarships, but with 


one assigned to each assembly district. 
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The holder of one of these scholarships 
will be entitled to a re uct ( S200 
vear from the regular tuition fees at one 
of the tuition-paying colleges of Corne 
University for four years 

Winners of the New York State Re 
gents Scholarships for Children of De 
ce ised Or entitled 


Disabled Veterans are 


to $450 a vear for four years in am 


approved college or university Ol Lie 
candidate's sel located within New 


viven to 


York State. First preference is 
children of veterans 
ing m the Armed 

Winners of the 


1 


for Professional [education in 


who died while serv 
Force De 


Ire gents holar ships 


Nursing, 


also awarded on the basis of the regular 
Regents Scholarshi;) Examination, are 


entitled to $350 a vear for a maximum of 
ot traiming at one of the 


in Nev 


approved by the Board of Regents for the 


three vears 


schools of nursins York State 


ig 
training of registered professional nurses 


-} 1, 


The nursing scholarships were _ first 
established last vear here are issued to 
the pupils of each county twice as many 
scholarships as there are assembly dis 
tricts in the county 


These scholarships, together with the 


1,200 Regents War Service Scholarships 
for Veterans, 100 Scholarships for Pro 


1 


fessional Study in Medicine and Dentistry 


and 30 new State scholarships in ad 


vanced professional education in nursing, 
complete the Regents Scholarship 


Program 





Dr. a J. Fenton Honored 


Dr. Joseph | 


Bureau for Handicapped Children, 


Fenton, associate in the 
tate 


Kducation Department, has been elected 


secretary-treasurer of the National 
\ssociation of State Directors of Special 
education The meeting was in Minne 


apolis, Minnesota, in 


\pril 





















A DISTINGUISHED COMMITTEE wmeets at the State Education Building to 
advise Department personnel on the preparation of an applied music handbook. Left 
to right are Jay S. Harrison, music editor of New York Herald Tribune and instruc- 
tor of music at New York University; Howard Jarratt, concert and oratorio tenor 
and teacher of voice in New York City; Stguard Rascher, internationally famous 
saxophone virtuoso; Louis Krasner, violin virtuoso and instructor of violin at Syra- 
cuse University; Edward French, instructor of piano and director of thi Albany 
Conservatory of Music; Abram Chasins, music director of Radio Station IVTONR, 
music critic for The New York Times and a teacher of piano; William Bell, formerly 
a soloist with the Sousa and Goldinan Bands; Dr. Merle Montgomery. formerly edu- 
cation director of Carl Fischer Music Company in New York City; Sigmund Spaeth, 
editor of the Music Journal and author of more than a score of books on music, and 
Joseph G. Saetveit, State supervisor of music, Education Department 


Handbook on Music Prepared 


Rf rWO DAYS IN MID-MAY, NINE DIS- tive suggestions for revision and improve- 
tinguished authorities in the field of | ment were made 

music reviewed the proposed State Edu- \t the invitation of the Department of 
cation Department handbook for applied — Education the following consultants met: 
music. This publication will eventually \bram Chasins, composer and music di- 
f Radio Station WOXR, music 


replace a somewhat outdated applied — rector « 
music syllabus which has been in use for eritic for The New York Times and a 
many years. teacher of piano; Siguard Rascher, in- 

The new handbook is intended to serve — ternationally famous saxophone virtuoso ; 
as a guide to school teachers of music as Howard Jarratt, concert and oratorio 
well as private music teachers. Different tenor and teacher of voice in New York 
sections of the handbook devoted to indi- City; William Bell, formerly a_ soloist 
vidual and group instruction in piano, with the Sousa and Goldman Bands; Dr. 
strings, woodwinds, voice and other in- Merle Montgomery, formerly education 


strumental classifications were carefully director of Carl Fischer Music Company 


analyzed by these experts and construc- in New York City; Jay S. Harrison, 
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music editor of New York Herald 
Tribune and instructor of music at New 
York University; Louis Krasner, violin 
virtuoso and instructor of violin at Syra 
cuse University; Sigmund Spaeth, musi 
cologist, editor of the J/usic Journal and 
author of more than a score of books on 
music, and Edward French, instructor of 
piano and director of the Albany Con 
servatory of Music. 

This review of the State music program 
was planned by Dr. Warren W. Knox, 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 


Services (General Education ) Dr 


Ernest A. Frier, Director of the Division 
of Secondary Education, presided at the 
conference. The Elementary and Sec 
ondary Curriculum Bureaus were repre- 
sented by the chiefs of these bureaus, 


Helen Hay Heyl and George K. Stone 


lhe Department specialist in music e 
cation attending was Dr. Joseph G 


Saetveit, State supervisor Of music 


Dr. Knox declared 


No longer regarded as a frill, music, 
along with reading, writing and arith- 
metic, has become an integral and 
essential part of the elementary and 
secondary school program for New 
York State This development _ re 
flects the growing maturity of the 
\merican culture. Music education in 
the public, parochial and private inde 
pendent schools is playing an increas 
ingly important role in the instruction 
of children and youth. The better the 
foundation provided by the schools, the 
greater the opportunity for private 
music instruction outside of school 
Certainly, one of the major purposes 
of this conference was to bring about 
closer cooperation between the schools 
and the musical world 





Ward Bowen Dies 


I a OF THE PIONEERS IN THE USE OI 
( visual aids in education, Dr. \Ward 
C. Bowen, Chief of the Bureau ef Audio 
and Visual Aids in the State Education 
Department, died suddenly at his Elsmere 


home on May 22 


His passing was a dis 
tinct shock to his staff and colleagues be- 
cause he had only recently returned to 
his desk after an illness from which he 
was assured he was recovering. 

He will also be remembered by many 
for his two periods of service as Acting 
Director of the Division of Motion Pic 
tures, from 1946 to 1949 and from 1955 
to 1956. 

Dr. Bowen joined the State Education 
Department July 1, 1923, as a specialist 


in visual instruction aids in the sciences. 


June 1956 


Suddenly 


He served as an assistant from 1927 to 
1930 when he became a senior education 
supervisor. On August 16, 1935, he was 
appointed Chief of the Bureau of Radio 
and Visual Aids, which later became the 
Bureau of Audio and Visual Aids. 

He was born in Avoca. He received 
the degrees of bachelor of arts in 1915 and 
master of arts in 1916, both from Oberlin 
College Cornell University awarded 
him the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
1935. 

He taught science and mathematics at 
Houghton Seminary from 1916 to 1918, 
served in the Army Signal Corps for a 
vear and then became instructor in miner- 
alogy at Cornell. Later he was instructor 


in general geology at the same univer 
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post he held until he joined the 


sitv, a 
t the State Education Department. 
Dr. Bowen 


Columbia 


s 


Was an advisory consultant 
Broadcasting System's 
* Camera 


educational television series, 


rhree,” in which the Department co- 
operated. He was a member of the De 
partment of Visual Instruction in_ the 


National 


ber of the 


Education Association, a mem 


New York 


Superintendents, the Society of 


Council of 
Moti mn 


Engineers and the Committee on 


State 


at ° 
Picture 


S-mm. and 16-mm. Projection. He con- 


tributed articles on geology and audio- 


visual education to a number of publica- 
tions. 


In Albany, Dr 
Forch Club and the 


Was a member 


\lbany 


Bowen 

of the Print 

Club 
Survivors wite, 


Dr. Bowen's 


June 


include 


the former Lelia Coleman, a 
] 


( 
lel 


rhiter, a son and two brothers 


Ig 


The 


1 


funeral was May 25 in Delmar. 





Friendship Stamp Winner 
laine Leiper, 12 years old, 
ot Albany, 


Council of Chief 


formerly 
merit 


Sche “ | 


received an award of 


from the State 
Officers as the New York State winner in 
the Children’s Friendship Stamp Design 
contest. 

\nnouncement of this was made by Dr. 
Moffitt, 


Frederick J. \ssociate Commi: 


sioner for Elementary, Secondary and 


\dult 


Departme nt. 


Education in the State Education 


her design while a 
\vila 


seventh 


Klaine submitted 
student at St. 
\lbany. 
“lass ot 
The 


a stamp 


Teresa ot School, 
the 


Sister Mary Alice. 


She was in grade 
was held to bring forth 
that 


the 


contest 


design would symbolize 


friendship among children of the 


world in the interest of world peace. 
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CONGRATULATIONS to the 
District Chapte 
elmerican Society for Public Ad- 


ncw 
president oT thre ( ad f tal 
oT the 
ministration, John R. Clark, left, who is 
brincipal examiner of methods and proce- 
in the Office of Business Manage- 
n the State Edu- 
Looking on, center, 
is Luther Gulick, president of the Instt- 
tute of Public Administration and New 
York City Administrator. Shaking hands 
with Mr. Clark is l’ernon B. 
the Division of the Budget, retiring presi- 
dent of the chapter. 


dures 
? , ? doy } 
ment and Personne 
cation Department 


Santen of 





School Food Board Meets 
f the New York 
Association 


Ann 


The executive board « 
Food 


and 5 in Albany. 


state Service 


School 


May 4 


met 


Schmitt, director of school lunch pro- 
grams, Diocese of Buffalo, and president 
of the association, presided. Mrs. Helen 
O'brien, school lunch manager, Troy 


High School, and chairman of local ar- 
rangements, and Mrs. Katherine Dooley, 


North 


Central Schools, and program chairman, 


school lunch manager, Colonie 
reported on plans for the State conven- 


held 


Sheraton Ten Eyck Hotel in Albany. 


tion to be October 11-13 at the 
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Recognizing Teachers 


DR. WILLIAM JANSEN, New 
York City Superintendent of Schools 
right, presenting his certificate to 
Harry Cole of that city, a_ retired 
teacher who still teaches one class a 
day at the DelVitt Clinton High School 


‘for the fun of it 
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a ae COMPTROLLER 
ARTHUR LEVITT, left. who 
first propose d Teacher Recoaqni- 
tion Day in 1955, presenting her 
certificate to Marion Beth Robin 
Son of Hempste ad, eS &@ iphomore 
; j fy y ‘> ]] Ty | a 

al Hotstra C ollie dg wlho is a 


teacher of tomorrox 


> ae 
Page OOD 








View Air Force Education W ork 


pe EDUCATION DEPARTMENT REP- 
resentatives were among those invited 
to visit the Keesler Air Force Base in 


Biloxi, Mississippi, May 5-8, to observe 
the educational program being conducted 
Elgin Air 
where an edu- 


cational program, laboratory facilities and 


there and to visit the Force 


Base in Pensacola, Florida, 
seen. 


a firepower demonstration were 


Edward L. Booth, supervisor of indus- 
Arthur J 
visor of industrial arts, and Dr. 


W.. \ssistant 


Instructional 


Dudley, super- 
\Varren 
for 


trial education ; 
Knox, Commissioner 
Educa 
New 


among 


Services (General 


tion) and school authorities from 


York State 


several thousand people who had this op 


and other States were 


portunity to witness at first hand the edu- 
cational program and _ the 
ability of the United States Air Force. 


demonstrated 


\ brief summary of Mr. Booth’s report 


on his observations of the educational 
program at the Keesler Base follows: 

1. There is a well-conceived and 
conducted program of student test- 
ing, guidance and followup that in- 
cludes continuous analysis of success 
in training and success on the job. 
2. Course content in all areas is 
based on the continued analysis of 
placement needs, modernization of 
equipment and/or procedures in the 
field. 

3. Instruction is based 
assignment needs on the job on a 
foundation of fundamental instruc- 
tion in the development of a “ think 
ing technician” who is qualified to 
meet unusual or unforeseen operating 
problems. 

4. The courses are carefully out- 


n specific 


lined and planned in detail so as to 
make the best use of teaching aids 


and yet permit recognition of indi- 
vidual differences on the part of 


both students and instructors 

5. A well-planned and executed 
system of teacher training and super- 
vision is conducted. 
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6. The inservice training of teach 
ers, the use of visual aids, demonstra 
tions and laboratory practices and 


slide films in particular make for 


high instructor l 


morale and effective 
student learning. 


lhe implications for education in gen 


eral and for vocational education authori 


ties in particular are many, in the opinion 


to ob 


of those who had the opportunity 


serve this educational program. Although 


it is rec onized tl l 


at the 


public sch ¢ Is do 


not have the resources available in the 


same degree as the Air Force in many in- 
stances the sound educational principles 
and the effectively demonstrated methods 
the Air ] 


Force might well 
secondary Dr 


followed by 


apply to school work, 
Knox reported. 
The 


at the Elgin 


visited a climatic hangar 


\ir 


climates and weather conditions ranging 


guests 


ar ree Base where 


from the desert or the jungle to the arctic 
could be simulated to test clothing, fuels, 


living conditions, lubricants and equip- 


\ firepower demonstration was 


the piece de résistance which would be 


reassuring to any American who is con 
cerned our national 


about de fense, ac- 


cording to those who 





Addresses Junior | listorians 


Dr. Hugh 
the 


MM. Flick, Executive Assist- 


ant to Commissioner of Education, 


was among the speakers at the 10th an 
nual meeting of the junior members of 
the New York Historical Associa 
tion held in Albany May 11 and 12. The 


the 


State 
Yorkers, as junior historians are 
known, have as their chief objective the 
citizenship through 


gor va 


building of 


knowledge of the State and community. 
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Guyon J. Carter To Retire 


Last of Original District Superintendents Reminisces 


alter 45 Years of Service to Schools 


i es LAST OF THE ORIGINAL GROUP OI 
district. superintendents elected — in 
1911 under the then new law creating 
supervisory districts and district) super- 
intendents will retire at the end of the 
current school year. He is Guyon John 
Carter of the fourth supervisory district 
in Steuben County, with his headquarters 
at Avoca, where he has served continu 
ously for 45 vears.. 

In looking back over the vears, Super 
intendent Carter recalls many incidents 
and developments that arouse in) him 
nostalgia and humor. 

He was elected in August 1911, to take 
office the following January 1. He spent 
much of the intervening four months ac 
quainting himself with the district, its 
people and the location of the 51 local 
districts which made up his domain. He 
did this without pay, since his salary of 
$1,200 a vear did not begin until his tor 
mal installation. In addition, he had an 
allowance of $300 a year for expenses, 


which had to be audited. 


Recalls Draper's Instructions 
Conferences with the State [ducation 
Department in Albany were part of the 
preparation for the duties ahead. He 
recalls the views of Dr. \ndrew S. 
Draper, then Commissioner of Education, 
concerning the responsibilities of the dis- 
trict. superintendents. One point Dr. 
Draper stressed emphatically was that the 
rural schools of New York were to have 
their first professional supervision and 
that the newly elected district super- 
intendents had serious responsibilities and 
obligations to live up to, not only to the 


State but to themselves. 
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DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 


Guyon J. Carte 


In his introductory talk, Dr. Draper 
stated that he would expect every super 
intendent’s report to show that he was 
at some school supervising instruction on 
the first school day following New Year's 
vacation. Mr. Carter took this order to 
heart and made certain that this report 
contained the necessary items and _ that 
it was filed on time 

This was not as easy as it might appear 
Travel was a serious matter at times, 
both slow and _ tedious However, Mr 
Carter, who lived 18 miles away at 


Canisteo, set out on New Year's Day with 
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GLIMPSE oO} the past: 


his horse and sleigh for Avoca, where he 
was to establish his office. The weather 
was bitter cold and, even though dressed 
warmly, he found it necessary to put the 
reins around his neck, get out of the 
sleigh from time to time, walk and whip 
his hands to keep warm. It took several 
hours for the trip which today can be 
made by automobile easily in about a half 
hour. He found that this introductory 
trip was a fair sample of what could nor- 
mally be expected during the forthcoming 
winter school inspections. 

Dr. Draper’s second injunction to the 
new district superintendents was to im- 
prove the buildings throughout the dis- 
tricts. Some of the pictures accompany- 
ing this article reveal the conditions as 





Union Free School No. 2, Avoca, in 1912 


success W ith 


they 1912. The 
which Superintendent Carter fulfilled Dr. 


were in 
Draper's instructions is shown in the 
other pictures of new buildings in his 


district. 


Gave Lectures in Evenings 
When Mr. 


teachers’ salaries were from $300 


in the common schools to $1,000 a year 


work, 


a year 


Carter began his 


for principals in union free schools. He 
began his work with a staff of 90 teach- 
ers, including high school principals, only 


seven of whom had _ college degrees. 
] 


Today he has 156, of whom 103 are col- 


lege graduates. He had 15 men teachers 
when he began; he has 43 now. 


i; 








AND TODAY: 
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elvoca Central School, built in 1938 
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THE THREE ah awere taught hie re in 1915 al iz wl S7 f » 
in Howard 


Among his other duties during the early 
years Was the giving of stereopticon lec 
tures at evening meetings in his schools 
on “ Yellowstone Park” or 
the U. S. Navy ” with slides furnished by 


the State Education Department. Since 


‘Ships of 


there was no electricity in the rural areas, 
he used as his source of light the acetylene 
gas tank for his automobile lights. 

He soon discovered that the distances 
to be traveled were altogethe r too far for 
even a good horse. Added to the time 
and work required to take care of a horse 
was the problem of getting someone to 
do so when duties took him away from 
the office. This was partially solved by 
taking trains to the several villages and 
then hiring liveries. Train schedules were 
fairly favorable but much time was neces- 
sarily lost. 

Usually he drove to a home near the 
school. Here he stabled and fed his horse 
and, if convenient, made arrangements 
for lunch. In the meantime he walked 
to the school, where he spent the forenoon 


inspecting conditions and supervising in 


June 1956 


struction he noon lunch was a pleas 
ant occasion and ended in many long 
standing friendships among the country 
peopl In the afternoon he would try 
to make a second school, returning to th 
village aitet school closed These friend] 
Visits made for mutual confidence and, i 


l-)+ ~ ag ] Irs ] ‘ ] ] -+ ] 
idter Vyears, Gey oped mtlo wholehearted 
cooperation and strong su 
tral schools such that no project was ever 


defeated in Mr. Carter's district and some 


were carried by record votes Today all 
the schools in his district are in four 
central school districts \voca, Cohoc 


ton, Prattsburg and Wayland 


Doubted Horses Had Seen Their Day 

For evening meetings, training class 
examinations and numerous other ac 
tivities, it was necessary for him to sta 
overnight at hotels. Chis was an extra 
expense which had to be met from the 
superintendent’s own pocket due to th 
meager expense allowance then provided 
The automobile came and appeared to 


be a solution to his transportation prob 











; ‘ , 

lems t eas worthy o 1 tria he 
+ + | 

ransition was not as smoot s he ha 

anticipated Mr. Carter had approxi 

] ‘ - hiohy ‘ nicl 

mately 10 miles of improved highway and 


+} . aw . ] > aa ] 
the rest were dirt roads in poor condl 


tion for automobiles. These unimproved 





roads, mostly clay, gave him plenty ot 
trouble during the = sprin 
ulded trouble with their snowbanks 1 
winter Farmers were not then cor 
vinced that horses had seen 1 
neither was Mr. Carter when his rural 
friends came with their teams to pull him 


out of the mud ruts and snowbank 


7 

Superintendent Carter notes many ad 
vances in high school curriculums and 
services. [Equipment and aids to educa 


tion which would have been considered 





miraculous in 1912 when schools did noi 


1 2 7 
even have electricity are now taken tot 





cei se ete ' ; terias where children, comfortably 
eranted Reminiscing he makes these , eer ee 
seated, eat a wholesome nourishing 
comments : , . i A ee 

comment unch prepared by trained cooks in spot 
The old) dinner pails with cold less kitchens. While the noon lunch 
lunches which were usually eaten Was ever a hi spot in the child’s day, 
around the iron stove or in a cloakroom now it is really a festive occasion as 

have been replaced by cheerful cafe well as part of his proper education. 





SO - {Rs can atte nd through high SS hool Loading S¢ hool huses at 
HWayland Central School 
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New Transportation Hailed ice he reports that school costs in his di 








Qne further vital service must b trict e mcreased nea -- S 
; : 
included. This is transportat vhig : 
\ tte o () r 
is an inseparable part of the rural « 
— . - 1 1 *7 } " \ir. 4 rte! O ( ears 
cation program Che automobile ( 
good roads have been responsible for vefore be ne sty per nde 
1 1 ] ] +} 
the central school, a remarkable ims ( s : . 
ution where it 1s now yx ssible revel \\ t pe! re t 
s sig ca : 
rural child to get a high school edu P Vl ciae imei or A est | 
tion In 1912, i child did no Y sec Mel ~ ] 
ithin walking di igh scl ; seg vie ‘ 
vebeygacee- th Lik Y Gistance ¢ l IVT) sche perience evas : wars se¢ 
{ ? ~~ h ~ if ] ~ ‘ ble ae) DT ad , 
ru r Nl pare ] Were Lbit pro he rise " P ‘ es p 1 
vide room and board in the \ hag he orld ore Wis secure ers 
leni hie ‘] | : s ; 
was demed high schoo advantages It peace ’robab ther if-centu 
: 
Was not uncommon to find. students EE Oe pra Ber 
boarding themsel\ or working rt | eens 2 
poardmyg themseives oO \\ AIng pa nical and mater progress It S oT 
time to secure their education lo one ee oe toer edecetion 2 
ving to s cducat1 md th 
who remembers the disappointed boy chools have kent nace with the times 
madd lela of Una cagtion daw aad tne aaa he : 
posed. oils sacsacia Canam sa sir ones agg eit ut there is still a long way to go and 
watches the sale, comfortable schoo : . 6 alt -_ ‘ It a 
: +: ; : : hnany neid o con I is doub 1 
buses loading and unloading ana iu if any 50-year period in the history « 
ai’ een ik -ocetieeae ERE SS : 
on citizens, it seems like a wondertu New York State schools has made such 
dream come true “OLT P tl 
ream come tru progress ind = certa \ these have 
Q1]2 Syyperint lent ‘ter’ ] been 50 fabulous vears for rural edu 
In 1912 Superintendent Carter's di ms ” : al roru - 
+; + | } ] > ‘ 1 
4 . » Callo | lis Deen a pleasuf®re oO nave 
trict received from taxes, State aid and , “ad _. 1 ‘ 
| a ears lve 1 sucn il iv wd tL privilege 
other sources approximately $35,500. hh “Oa | ; 
Ir¢ DI during these vears to have been associ 
Qgss _ 1; 3° — ] ii . +] 4 1 . 7 ° 
1955 the district received more tha ated with rural education in New York 
$1,200,000. During the vears of his sery State 





School Milk Program Simplitied 


During the 1956-57 school year, schools = milk consumed by children will be givet 
may participate in the Type .\ or B lunch = if the school maintains a Type A or B 
under the National School Lunch [ro lunch program and three cents for eacl 
gram and in the Special School Milk Pro halt-pint of milk in all other schools \ 
gram. The Type C lunch under the Na daily record of each container of milk 
tional School Lunch Program will be dis consumed by children will not be required 
continued Schools presently serving Reimbursement will be given for th 
Type C may apply for participation in the total milk purchased less the amount cot 
Special Milk Program and will receive umed by adults less the amount dis 
reimbursement for milk as long as all tributed with the Type A or B lunch 
regulations are followed lhe price charged children for milk must 


Maximum reimbursement under the refiect the reimbursement rate; approxi 


Special School Milk Program of approxi mately one cent will be permitted to cover 
stely four cents for each half-nint of thin-school distributior t 
mately tour cen or each Nall-pint oO within-scl Lt distributi costs 
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Foundation Library 


Tt BOARD OF REGENTS ON MAY 25 
granted a provisional charter, valid 
to the Foundation Library 


York City. 


tor five vears, 


Center of New 


The corporation seeks to assemble, 


¢ and maintain a library or libraries 


to the public, relating to philan- 


iropy; to collect, organize and make 
| 


to the public reports and in- 
foundations organized 


formation about 


for charitable, scientific, literary or educa- 
tional purposes, and to promote the de- 
velopment of sound standards for report 


ing by such foundations and to assist 
them in making such reports available to 
the public 


The 


former librarian of 


include Boyd, 


Princeton | ‘niversity 


trustees Julian P 


and now professor of history there and 
John A. 
Krout, provost of Columbia University ; 
W. 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation; Vernon 
Munroe, Jr., the New York 
City law firm of White & Case; James A. 


editor of the Jefferson papers; 


lemory Morris, executive director of 


member of 


Perkins, vice president of Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York; Robert L.. Suther 
officer of the Hogg 
Wilson, a 
president of Chase Manhattan Bank; 
John E. F. Wood, member of the New 
York City law firm of Dewey, Ballantine, 
Bushby, Palmer & Wood, and Donald R. 


Young, president of Russell Sage Foun- 


land, principal 


Foundation; John D. vice 


dation. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the Russell Sage Foundation, both 
of New York City, the W. K. Kellogg 


Foundation, Michigan, and the Hogg 


Foundation, Texas, are among leading 


) > a? 
Page 3/0 





Cha rte red 


foundations in the country expressing in 
terest in the proposed work of the Library 


Center 


Other Charter Actions 


\ssociated Universities, Ince., 


New 
York, was granted an amendment to its 
charter to permit it to conduct operations 
in the State of West Virginia as well as 
York. 
tion anticipates the establishment of a 
National 


has obtained options to purchase prop 


in the State of New The corpora 


Radio Astronomy Facility and 
erty in West Virginia. 


Associated Universities is sponsored 
by nine outstanding institutions of higher 
learning in the United States, including 
Columbia University, Cornell University 
and the University of Rochester in New 
York State. Since its organization in 
1946, the corporation, in cooperation with 
the United States 


\tomic Energy 


the Government of 
represented by the U. S. 
Commission, has been engaged in build 
ing, maintaining and operating Brook- 
haven National Laboratory on the former 
site of Camp Upton, Long Island. Activi 
ties at the laboratory have centered on re 
search in the physical and _ biological 
sciences, including all aspects of the field 
of nuclear energy. 

The provisional charter of Walt Foun 
Cold 
County, granted by the Board of Regents 


29, 1951, 


dation, Inc., Spring, Putnam 


on June was made absolute. 
The foundation was incorporated for the 
purpose of establishing educational pro 
grams for persons 60 years of age and 
over, designed to enable them to utilize 
their resources and skills to the best ad 
vantage. The corporation has established 
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Cold Spring Institute, which was formally 


opened on October 1952. Program co 
Institute is Ruth Andrus, 
Child 
Education, 


ordinator of the 


formerly Chief of the Bureau of 
Development and Parent 
State Education Department. 

The provisional charter granted to The 
New 


was extended for a period of 
The or 


Free Europe University in Exile, 
| : 


York City, 
five years from July 20, 1956. 
ganization was established to provide edu 
facilities on the undergraduate 


and postgraduate — coll 


cational 


ege levels for 


persons in exile by means of scholarships, 


fellowships, academic grants-in-aid and 


extracurricular assistance for study at 
recognized European or Near Eastern 
universities. Since 1951 the institution 


has helped over 400 young exiles from 
Eastern Europe to acquire the education 
denied them in their homelands. 

The 
the 


Rochester, to 


Regents amended the charter of 
Institute of Technology, 


the 


Rochester 
pernut institute to 
award the bachelor of fine arts degree, in 
addition to the degrees previously author 
ized; to remove certain obsolete limita 
tions on the amount and nature of prop 
erty the institute may hold, and generally 
to clarify its purposes and powers. 
Merrick Woods Nursery = School, 
North Merrick, Nassau 
granted a provisional charter, valid for 


County, was 


five years, to establish and operate a 


nursery school and kindergarten. 
Herricks Nursery School, New Hyde 


Park, Nassau County, was granted a pro- 


visional charter, valid for five years, t 
establish and operate a nursery school tor 
children between the ages Ol approx! 
mately three and five 

Hebrew Union College-Jewish Insti 
tute of Religion, New York City, was 
authorized to confer the degree 5 Ol master 
ot arts and doctor of philosophy Vhe 
Jewish Institute of Religion was incor 
porated in 1923 and consolidated with 


Union Colleg 


Hebre \ a corporation 
existing under the laws of Ohio, in 1949 
In 1954 the 


to confer the degrees of bachelor of 


Institution was authorized 
sacred music and master of sacred music 
The 


programs in Hebrew literature in connec 


institution currently offers graduate 


tion with the program of training for the 


Reform Rabbinate, and a curriculum in 
Jewish liturgical music designed prima 
rily for the training of cantors 


The 


Savona 


provisional charter granted to 


Savona, Steuben 


1925 


Free | ibrary s 


County, on January 1, , and extended 
by Regents action in 1941, 1947 and 1951, 
was further extended for a period of five 
vears from May 25, 1956. 


The | 


provisional granted to 
Roscoe Free wibrary, Roscoe, Sullivan 


charter 


County, on September 3, 1920, and ex- 


tended by action of the Board of Regents 
in 1941, 1947 and 1951, was further ex 
tended for five years from April 18, 1956 
Valley 


Center, 


Bristol Library Association, 


Bristol Ontario County, was 


granted an extension of its provisional 


charter for five years from April 18, 1956 





Academy s Name ( hanged 
The Board of Regents on May 25 ap 

proved a change of name for Talmudical 

\cademy, New York City, to 


High School. 


Yeshiva 


University 


June 1956 


Admitted to University 

The 
admitted to The 
of New York, Massapequa High School, 


May 25 


state 


Board of Regents on 


University of the 
Massapequa, as of high school grade. 
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PRESENTATION of six commemora- 





five plates ma ked a special ceremony for 
the Board of Regents May 24 in Albany. 
Rabbi Louis ¢ . Gerstein shown above 
aA ith ( hance Moy John PP V/ Vers and below 
with one of the plates, and Irving Elias 


represented ( ‘ongregation p. ' lhe ai ith Israel 
(meaning “a remnant of Israel”) which 
has been in existence In New York ( ity 
since 1654 The six plates bear the pic- 
tures of the six buildings oc upied by the 
congregation since tts inception in Nieuw 
elmsterdam. Following the presentation, 
a luncheon Was Given at thr Dy I] itt 


Clinton Hotel. 





Department Stalt ( hanges 

Recent Statf changes in the State Edu- 
cation Department include 

RoBeRT S. HUNTER received a perma 
nent appointment as an associate in in 
dustrial education effective .\pril 26. 

Joun ©. SANbDERS and Ernest F 
NOHLE were permanently appointed 
associates in agricultural education 
effective May 10. 


P . PY » 
age Ife 
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Regents Appoint Group Members 


Phe Board of Regents at its mi \lb Rose A. PI 
\Mlav 25 made a1 er Of appoint se, Veterans st 
Wilham C. Warre Ir., Buffalo, was \Ibamy Sister M ( ( 
reappointed to tl Dormitory Author red 1 O SCI ( o ¢ 
or a term of three ears beginning \ ( St. \ cent s He \ Vor 
] 1956 ] ] | Ss) cle ~ 
Reappointed to the State Board of [x Nursing, Svracuse | rs Syracuse 
aminers of Nurses was Sister Francis | Ie. Smith, assis su end 
Xavier, de School of Nursing, D°You of schools, k estet s e 
ville ( ollege, Buttalo or a tern f tive poli ] vu er r genet 
vears beginning July 1, 1956 ndustrial programs le replaces \\ 
\ppointed to an advisory committe hat | Key n suttalo vho died subse 
on nurse scholarships to assist the State quent to the ap ent « e « 
-ducation Department in the preparation te October 
of regulations for the administration « Mrs. Alice Ritter S Si 1] 
the new law creating nurse scholarship School, was pointed to. the uestion 
were Agnes Gelinas, dean, Department ot committe pre re Regents « 
Nursing, Skidmore College, Saratoga 11S nology place Charles 
O'Day, general duty lurve Union-lEndic High Schoo 


Springs: .\nne ¢ 


nurse, Vetera 





New School Bond Issues Approved 


Common School District No. 12 of the City 


The Board ot Regents acted favorably ‘ 
at its meeting May 25 on six bond issues NOT Oneida County, an issue of 3240,000 
totaling $6,498,700 for constructing and mre bn ‘ 
; : : mentarv school building: an issu iF $5000 
equipping new schools remod ing CNIst 
res uct irt t sa u rt 
me schools and irchasing school ses 
ing schools and purchasing school bus« I hacia cid haieieias e 
\ccording to the Local Finance Law. Conctitution and Local Finance | 
the Regents must approve propositions 
at it Con School District No City 
for bond issues tor schoo improvements 
oye a of Rome, Oneida County, an issue of $41,400 
in districts where the cost would bring 
; t wire site S300 000 ( struct al equip 
the bonded indebtedness above 10 percent n tl it ! t t 
‘ ‘ S 2 ‘ ir s¢ ll 
of the district's real pr ; alue. T 37 
I ¢ listrict s real property Value 1¢ tota S378 .000 consent erante ursuant. te 
State Constitution, as well as the local State Constitution and Local Finance | 
Finance Law, requires the consent of the oe 
: ‘ ‘ = Canastota Centra ~ Dist t low ol 
Regents in the case of city school districts Rees Ctetii, Mines Celle ta 
The issues approved include the follow and Oneida. Madison County. an ies 
ing: Ss] ? 000 to pure ise t s 1 bus 
Paae 37D 
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Towns 


Brasher Falls Central School District, 


Lawrence, Stockholm, Hopkinton, 


Nortolk, St 


4% Brasher, 


Massena and Lawrence County, 


and Bombay and Dickinson, Franklin County, 

an issue of $8,000 to purchase a school bus 
Union Free School District No. 13, Town of 

Huntington, Suffolk County (South Hunti: 





ti an issue of $5,838,000 for the construct 

f three elementary schools, a jumor higl 
school and the acquisition of two additiona 
sites 

Unio Free Scl | District No. 23, 7 \ I 


Ovster Bay, Nassau County 





Tribute to Austin Johnson 


\ustin MM. 


state 


Johnson, Secretary of the 
Pharmacy, was awarded 


Medal for 


Board ot 
the 1956 Gregory Memorial 
services to his profession by the Alumni 
the School of Pharmacy, 
\pril 26. The 


1938 


\ssociation of 
University of Butfalo, on 


award has been given annually since 


to an outstanding pharmacist in western 


New York 


of service and integrity 


who “ personifies the ideals 
profession 
who has dignified his profession in 
the eves of his associates.” 

\ graduate of the School of Pharmacy 
University of Buffalo, Mr. Johnson 
business in 
Binghamton until his retirement in 195] 


York State 


was in the retail pharmacy 
He was appointed to the New 
Board of Pharmacy in 1951, became its 
1954 


Secretary in 


President in and was appointed 


1955 


executive 


\. Bertram Lemon, dean emeritus of 


the School of Pharmacy of the University 


ot Butfalo, read this citation 
Because of the multitude of serv 
ices that you have so efficiently and 


modestly rendered both in your pro 


fessional and your community life, 
the Alumni Association of the School 
of Pharmacy of the University of 


Buffalo feels that vou have indeed 
* pr rsonified the 


and integrity in 
x and in 

bestows upon 
Memorial Award 


ideals Or SeETVICE 
the profession ot 
recognition 


you the 


pharmacy 
thereof 
( 


wegory 


,) ‘ ‘ , eb 
| ublic Librarians lest 

Phe Division of : 
the New York State Library 
New York State 


: 1 
Service conducted 


Department of Civi 


ucted on April 21 the fifth 
examination for the dual purpose of pub 
lic librarians’ professional certification and 


Civil Service eligibility for employment in 


public libraries which are under Civil 


Service 


The public librarian’s examination 1: 
prepared by a committee of practicing 
librarians appointed 


conducted 


by the Board of Re 


Once each year. 


, ] 
gents, and 1s 


This vear’s examination ittracted 221 
candidates, of whom 65 took it for profes 
sional certification only, and 20 for Civil 
Service eligibility only, while 136 filed 
for both purposes 

Phe examination was conducted in tour 


Ss ; 
previously designated centers in New 
York Stat Se ae re 
OTK tate, and requests Irom Cal 


. ted j arr , for it =. 
resuited in arrangements for ts adamin 


istration in seven out-of-state locations 
also: Ann Arbor, Boston, Cleveland, Davy 
tona Beach Inciatr polis, los \ngeles 


examination 
outside the con 


\n American 


Com 


tinental United 
employee of the | 


mission was enabled to tak 


Spain, B. W. I 
tion of the (\merican 


eXNaniina 


the generous coopera 


in proctoring 


Consul General 


nation 
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Citizenship Education 


| N RESPONSE TO THE ENTHUSIASM EX 
pressed by teachers attending the 1955 
Citizenship 


ducation Symposium at 


Syracuse University, a second annual 
symposiuml was cosponsored on May 6 
by the Edu 
cation of the State Education Department 


More 


sent to Rochester 


and 7 Division of Secondary 


le 


and the University of Rochester 
a 


than 250 delegates were 
g 


by their schools to hear the views of spe 


“fe : ; 
clalists in the social sciences and in educa 


tion and to participate in discussions 
N vquist, 


missioner for Higher Education, brought 


Dr. Ewald B \ssociate Com 
the greetings of Commissioner James E 


Allen, Jr 


Sunday 


to the first general session on 
l “ New 
Departures in Higher Education.” 


\t this 


de Kiew iet, 


evening and spoke on 


meeting, Dr. Cornelis W. 
president of the University 
of Rochester, sounded a keynote for the 
symposium in an address on the responsi 


bility of teachers to help young people 


understand the role of the United States 
in a changing world 


The 


an overview of 


second general session presented 
the 
and was opel ed by Helena U. \Whitaker, 
State | 


and 


conterence prt eTam 


education Department, 


Howard R. Anderson, dean, University 


of Rochester 
lowed, deal 


Ing 


meetings fol 


Sectional g 
with four major areas ot 


the social SCTCTICCS In the group on 


Economics for Citizens,” the speaker 
Hamilton College ; 


William E. Dunk 


was John S. Gambs, 


the discussion leader, 


man, University of Rochester Robert 
Rienow, State University College for 


Teachers at 
* Political 


Seward 


\lbany, was the speaker on 
Policies.” W 


state 


Parties and 


Salisbury, University 
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Symposium 


leachers ( olege at Oswego, served as 
1 1 2 ; + 
discussion leader { Inter 


Problems O 
national Relations”? were discussed by 
Vera \liche les 
Roche ster 


with Mrs 


niversity of 
\ssisting as discussion leader 


Dean 


Was B. inl 
state University Teachers ( eve 
Oneonta 

Che tourth sectional meeting, on “* Im 
portant Issues in Modern European His 
tory, was addressed by Arthur J. May 
University of Rochestet l_eading the 
discussion at this meeting was Danie 
Roselle, State University leachers Col 


lege at Fredonia 


lo give delegates an 


opportunity to 


acquire new viewpoints in two. subject 


areas, the four sectional meeting vere 


repeated, with different teacher chairme 
at each session Che chairmen were 
Robert Wilson, Jamestown; Mary 
Moran, Middletown: Pheodore Davy, 
Batavia; Harold M. Long, Glens Falls: 
Ira Wilder, Floral Park; Ruth Pitt, Buf 
falo; Harold Hollenbeck, Gowanda: 


ton 
sectional meet 


mys and a talk by Mildred F. MeChe sney, 


supervisor O1 citizel ship education, state 
education Department he chairman of 
the panel was Roy A. Price, Syracuse 
University Panelists, who had served 
as recorders of the morning. sectional 


meetings, were Catherine \latthews, 
State Education Department; Margaret 
S. Herring, Gouverneu Jack Arneth, 
Carle Place and Edith di Pace, Harrison 


\liss Met hesney, speaking on the t IC, 


\ Look Ahead,” di 


1 

I 
scussed future De 
partment pil: 


ins for citizenship education 





feature of this vear’s svmposium 


\ new 


was a series of illustrated travel and study 
talks given on Sunday afternoon. The 
topics by 


included Northern Europe 
Harold M. long, Finland 
Manly of Albany, and Spain and 


aura Al. 


by David 
Portugal 
by | Shufelt, State [ducation 


partment 
Phis 


} } 
planned by 


annual svinposium 


second 


Howard R. Anderson and by 





the members of the citizenship education 


staff of the State Education Department 


Delegates were the guests of the Univer 
sity of Rochester at a buffet supper Sun 
day evening and at luncheon on Monday 


Che 


large 


success ot the svViInposiuml Was 11 


measure due to the cooperation of 


the school administrators and boards of 


education who made it possible for their 


] 


teachers to attend 





Puerto Rican Study 


Qn invitation of the New York City 
wthorities Dr. Warren W. Knox, -As 
sistant Commissioner for Instructional 


(General [Education and Dr. 


ernest A. F 


of Secondary Education, visited the 


ier, Director of the Division 


non- 
speaking program that is being 
carried on New York City 
tion with the Puerto Rican Study, a Ford 


Ht l 


lish 


eng 
in in counec 
Foundation project under the direction 
of Dr. }. \s 
sistant Commissioner in charge of educa 
education 


Cayce Morrison, formerly 


] 


tional State 


research in the 
Department. 
Vin 


Joan of 
M. 


The High School of Commerce, 


cent MeGarrett, principal, the 


\re Junior High School, Mrs. Stella 
. s 


Sweeting, principal, and Public School 
108, Jack August, principal, were visited 


observed and confer 


and 


whe re classe s were 
held 
tuthorities. 

The 


very 


ences with teachers school 
Department representatives were 
the 


and the 


much impressed with high 


caliber of classroom instruction 


effective methods in use and the helpful 
th- 


al : ] 1 - 
materials that were being developed under 


the direction of the Puerto Rican Study. 


5/0 


) 
/ age 


\ Fe . | 

. > 
1sitec 
The devoted classroom teachers, a num 
ber of whom were substitute teachers, the 
Dr. Clare C 


York City authorities 


principal s, Dr. Morrison, 
New 


in general deserve to be congratulated for 


Baldwin and 


the success being achieved in the educa 
tion of these non-[nglish speaking Ameri- 


can children, Dr. Knox reported. 





Former Regent Honored 


John 


of the Board of Regents and distinguished 


Lord ©’Brian, former member 


attorney, has been honored at Harvard 


University through the establishment of 
a professorship of divinity, dedicated to 
the study of spiritual values of different 
religious faiths. 

The led 


revitalize the Harvard Divinity 


effort to 


School. 


Regent the 


former 


The professorship has been established 
through contributions of several hundred 
friends and associates toward an endow- 


nent for this purpose. 
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Guidance Personnel Rises Sharply 


bine STRIKING INCREASE IN GUIDANCI 
personnel in the secondary schools ot 


ce gk ; ; sRUCE E. SHEAR 
this State in recent years gives convince a 
, ; ; Ris ; ; Chiet. Bureau of Guidai 
ing evidence of the increasing recognition 


being given to the importance of guidance 


and counseling services. In 1943 there creased attention is being given at Stat 
were only 112 full-time counselors and and local levels to the coordination and 
guidance directors employed in secondary cooperation of such services \s a re 
schools, exclusive of New York City. By © sult, guidance personnel are contributing 


1951 this number had risen to 341. Then, more and more to a pupil personnel tean 
within the past four years, the number approach and in turn their own work is 


of full-time guidance personnel has almost aided and strengthened through closer 


doubled to a present total of 622. working relationships with attendance, 

Concomitant with this most encourag psychological, school health and social 
ing increase in full-time personnel there work personnel and with others con 
Was a significant increase in the number — cerned with assistance to the handicapped 
of persons assigned guidance duties on a While the figures given above show a 


less than full-time basis. In many cases very encouraging trend outside of New 


such persons, with successful part-time York City in relation to increases in gui 
guidance experience, constitute a “ready ance personnel in New York State sec 
reserve to which administrators turn ondary schools, much remains to be a 


as counseling services are expanded and complished if idequate counseling ser\ 


as new or additional full-time positions ices are to be available to secondary school 
are established. boys and girls. By prorating the times 

The number of persons definitely as of part-time guidance personnel, adding 
signed guidance duties in secondary — full-time personnel and dividing our se¢ 


schools for more than five periods weekly ondary school enrollments by these pro 


has grown threefold in a little over a_ rated full-time equivalents, we find that 
decade, from 375 in 1943, to 1,125 in counselor loads have reduced from 1,882 
1955. Again we find that the largest pupils per full-time counselor in 1943, to 
increase has taken place in the past four 627-1 in 1951, and to 576—1 in 1955. The 
years, from 820 to 1,125. Including in great reduction in load in the period 
the 1955 total all persons assigned guid 1943-51 resulted from the combination 
ance duties for five or less periods a week, of increases in guidance personnel and 


our present grand total reaches 1,375 sharp decreases in secondary school en 


guidance personnel. rollments. The further reduction in load 
In addition to growth in numbers, guid- from 1951 to 1955, in the face of a marked 
ance 1s also growing in breadth. The upswing in pupil numbers, came about 


numbers in other pupil personnel areas, only through the great increases in guid 
in New York State schools, have also ance personnel which occurred during 


grown rapidly in recent years and in- that period. 
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For some time, however, the Bureau of 


Guidance has stressed the need for a 
pupil-counselor ratio of 400-1 and the 


Regents Council on the Readjustment of 


- | ‘s + “ 7 ] ¢ 
VT ICHOO! SQUCallon CCOll CMmadedad = « 
High Sel education 1 mmend N 
considerably smaller ratio, from 200 to 
250 to | In 1955, if we had attained 


even the recommended ratio of 400 pupils 


for each full-time counselor, we should 
have had 1,328 full-time persons assigned 
to guidance duties instead of our full- 
time equivalent of 922. 
Faced 


secondary 


with still further increases in 
school enrollments, great addi 


tional increases in guidance personnel 
will be necessary if we are to maintain our 
present ratio position. 


922 ful 


This year we have 
the equivalent of l-time counselors 


and guidance directors. If we are to at- 


1959-60 
_ 7 1 
are looking 


ahead to adequate counseling services 
i nt should be in 
elors. 


New York 


State have made fine progress in their 


secondary scl 


i0ols of 


provisions for guidance services. How 


r, much remains to be accomplished in 


ie critical years just ahead. Our gains 


and an 


in personnel must be continued 


increasing emphasis must be given to the 


teacher's role in the guidance of children 
7 7 
closely re- 


and youth. (Guidance must be 


lated to instructional and pupil personnel 


phases of the school’s activities if pupils 
are to be eiven the assistance they need in 
the 


making most of the opportunities 


otftered them through education 





School Dropouts Gi 


_ rHE PAST 25 YEARS THI 
‘Y holding power of New York State 


secondary schools has doubled. Our 
schools can be proud of the fact that, dur 
ing this time, the dropout rate has been 
reduced from around 72 percent to ap 
However, in 


pre yximate ly 40 percent. 


the face of the current dropout situation 


and because of our great need for fuller 
development and utilization of human re- 


sources, schools cannot become com 


placent. 

\fter extensive preliminary planning, 
a six-year study known as the Holding 
Power Project has been undertaken by 
the Bureau of Guidance, Division of Pupil 
This is a combina 


Personnel Services. 


tion action-research program aimed at 
dealing with the dropout problem and re- 


lated problems and involving the 1953—54 
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-eatly Reduced 


By 
Harotp LL. MuNSON 


in Education Guidance, 


4 Issac late 


bureau of Guidance 


York 


“1 
Villiage, 


sixth grade group in over 90 New 


State | 
central 


these class groups 


secondary schools city, 
and union free. The pupils in 


will be followed until 


their graduation — or until they “* drop 


out” before graduation 


\s the project moves toward its second 


complete year, the objectives include: the 


determination of factors by which early 


school-leaving may be predicted and pre 
continuous improvement of 


the 


vented: the 


guidance and related services, and 


improvement of the holding power of the 


secondary schools. 
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‘loped to assist 


Materials have 


schools in improving their pupil per 
cn I l Inhipt my til pup |] 

sonnel records, in identifying pupils 
vulnerable to early school-le ving arm l 
figuring their past and present holding 

a. ' 
power Bureau of Guidance personne 
Visit all participating schools twice eacl 
1] x. l-}3 
vear, in the fall and spring, to explain 
. 7 ] ) + . 

project materials and plans, to assist co 


ordinators in interpreting the project to 
other statf members and to help adminis 
coordinators and the school staff 


trators, 
in planning and carrying out project 
request of 

Holding 


Power Project workshops are held dur 


activities. In addition, at the 


many participating schools, 


ing the winter months between the fall 


and spring visits to permit an interchange 


of ideas, problems, plans and practices 


During the first two years of the 


project, teachers and pupil personnel 


workers in the participating schools have 
information 


been collecting and using 


about the abilities, attendance, adjust 


ment, background, interests, progress, 


status of the 
( hecklist, 


informa- 


health and physical project 


group pupils. The Record 


which enumerates the types of 


tion which should be included in the pupil 


personnel record, is being used by the 


pilot schools as 


a check against available 


pupil data. \s a result of this action, 


many schools have planned and developed 
new or additional pupil personnel records 
to provide the school statf and parents 


with more comprehensive information 


about pupils Several have also devised 


methods for making such record informa 


tion more readily available to school staff 
members 


Teachers in the project schools, at both 


1 seventh grade levels, have 


s 


the sixth an 


appraised the potential vulnerability of 


pupils to early school-leaving by process 


ing the Pupil Holding Power Data Sheet 
for each individual in the project. This 
according to 


form lists 19 factors which, 
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recent research, appeal to be signihcant 
n eariy SCO“ eaving \n vg the 
1 . ] t 
iCLOTs sted ire emis Wi cicale 
+] tet . + 
tile pu] status re ve te cr ¢ ern 
, 
ance, hea participation 1 schoo ctivi 
I 
+ ] + ] 
ties, lear gY rate ib t to rea erest 
J ; 1 1 er 1 
n schoolwork i genera aqayus ¢ 
1 
rT) t 11 1 "SO T ras 
Neterring to puy personne ecore 
7? | < +} 7 > ] ? 1 7 
l hnaking S apprals eachers co 
1 , 1 Oo % 1 _" 
sider each of the 19 items and check those 
} } | | 1 
which indicate a pupil status whicl 


‘vulnerable to dropping out” or 
able to retention.” As a result of these 


appraisals, cast conte rences | Ave been 


conducted in which teachers and avail 
able pupil personnel workers have dis 
cussed pupil needs and problems, and 


r activities have been increased 


Most of the project schools have given 
added attention to he gap” 


bridging t 
l 


between the elementary and secondary 


More contacts have been estab 


members at each 


sche " y]. 


lished 


- ] ] 
erade ievel 


between staff 


pupils are being better pre« 


pared for the “step” from one grade 
level to another and for adjustment to the 


programs of the junior high school. 
Using a pupil identification method de 

veloped by the Bureau of Guidance, many 

pilot schools have computed their past 


holding power. To do this, they have 


identified members of past graduating 


x } 
Ciasses when 


grace 


these pupils entered their 


seventh or as they entered thi 


group in succeeding years and have 


then reidentified the pupils as_ they 
progressed through the secondary school 
or dropped out along the way he hold 
ing power figures reported range from 


39 to 93 percent with the median holding 
power of project schools falling between 
65 and 70 percent 
Schools are being informed of project 
developments through the Holding Powe 


Practices 


issued in September 


bulletin The first bulletin, 


1955, describes 
interesting and 


briefly many practices 
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] +} 
techniques being used with the project 
, 
YTOU] 11 tiie participating schools I 
prepara l Ss a statement ol 107 f 
, - je hy 
j aij ray l é Chis 
rel se, in cConypyuNctio1 th various othe 
1 ods. W Ie sed to acau t schools 
roughout the State with project put 
nol tivity 1 } ] ] 
ise ( ( yvities \| \ S¢ Oots have 
cat \ nterest 1 iugurating 
; , — - , 
11) qd severa neiuding a the 
, ; , 
s¢ Ools nt supervis rv districts Of One 
‘ ] ] ] ] : 
COUNTY, re uready 111\ ved s iT 
ae 
me No ' tivi R 
Nding power activitie 





pupils to stav in school or to drop out 
long War Thorough understanding 
of thei ackgrounds, characteristic 


, , _ f . 2. 
needs and problems 1s necessary 1 schools 
are to provide programs arn services 

hich vill , irae nal » thease 
W11I1C \\ encourage a issIs them 
7 7 
toward optimu uljustment and prog- 
ress \dmunistrator eachers and pupil 
personne stat members ( ntribute TO 





| LYONS \ GROUP Ol PEOPLI INTER 
hele} : . ¢ = 
ested in the children of migrant work 


‘ 
ers joined forces to establish a summet 
school for thet This school enabled 
children to make up sone of the school 
work they niussed vhile follown Gg the 
crops ‘vith their parents. The group, of 
ganizec as ai comiiittec represented \ 
cross section of the community he 
committee included growers, members « 


] 


the board of education, members of the 





chamber ot commerce arn 


vouth activities 


The committee was successful in or 


1955 summer school which 


] 


le cal board ol 


equipped 
available 
Members of various women’s 


} th 


organizations in the churches of the cor 


munity cooperated in the project by pro 
viding lunches for the children. Although 
the school was organized at no cost to the 


; . — 
this understanding and share in the re 
Liste ee 
SDOTISID t\ oT enabdiimmy ( waren and 
m ] + ont salt 1 + +1 
Vi LIX l LG\ re i. elt Op 
portunities through edu 1 
School personne nav obtan urther 
ntormation concert ¢ Holding Power 
Provect ictivities forms materials ind 
procedures by writing directly to the 
. ' 
uthor of this article, Bureau of Guidance, 
Division o Pupil Personnel Services, 
State lLducation Department \lbany 1 
nugrant families, each child was assessed 
1 | ° | | 
10 cents a day tor his lun 
I] eran ae ae i lh 
he committee decided to secure teach 
ers of high quality, who would be in full 
| h tl ] 
svmpathy with the project and show a 
re nterest »1 the children In addi 
tion, a curriculum was adopted that could 
‘ h 9 Ay2tef 
K MiteLerates Wi the childs ls needs 
ind interests \ recreatio1 program Was 
Laapled in imtegrai part oO the otal 


he \Vavside Chapel, served as 


I \] recrea 
1 , 
tional director for tl local 


e boys. The 


Carl Scout organiz 





for a scout troop which provided the rec 


tional , f ' ] "T'tans 
reational program for the girls Pheit 
“+ 1} t 1] , fternoot -] 
iClI\ Cs OOK place One alternoon eac 
week 


Considerable time was spent in laying 


1 
] 


the groundwork for the school, 


a 
to expla 


parents and to 


by visits to the labor 


h ] 


. 1 
Line Choo 


camps 


program to the 
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learn as much as possible about the e 
cational background of the children. The 


school was not a full-time project and 


classes were held only three days each 


week. The daily sessions ran from 9 a.m 
until 3 p.m. The full-time teacher taught 
grades 1 to 3 and a part-time teacher 
was engaged tor grades + to & Che 


latter grades were taught in the morning. 


Included in the teaching program were 


Eenelish ) 
stinvil bo on 


addition the 


reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
cial studies and science. In 
girls had scout meetings each Wednesday 
afternoon while the boys were instructed 
in drawing, coloring, wood-burning, clay 


modeling, paper construction and the like 
On Thursday afternoon the boys had rec 
reational activities while the girls were 
instructed in drawing and allied subjects. 
Movies and recordings were enjoyed on 
Friday afternoon. 

Thirty-four children, equally divided 
between boys and girls, attended during 
the five weeks the summer school was in 
There was fluctuation in 


session. some 


attendance due to the movement of n 


1 


grant families in and out of the district 


The 


camps in the 


children represented six different 
Although 


camp was located outside the school dis 


vicinity. one 
trict, the children walked to the district 
line so that they might avail themselves 
Children 
structed in all eight grades except grade 6 
in which there were no children enrolled 


The enrollment in grades 2, 3, 


of the school bus. were in 


$ and 5 
represented approximately 80 percent of 
the total. 

At the close of the summer school, the 
committee reported that one of the great 
est benefits derived from the school was 


that the children had an organized con 


structive program from which they re 
ceived a sense of order in their otherwise 
disorganized lives. It gave the children 
a sense of belonging and some identifica 
tion with community life. Other positive 


values that resulted from the project in- 
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cluded promptness, neatness, cleanliness 
and the development of a strong coopera 
tive spirit. While the abilities of the chil 
deen varied from ee ee Se a 
l I ariead trom very good to cdennitels 
retarded, there were no serious scipline 
problems and all responded to the schoo 
ing they received Che committee als 
reported that there were many intangible 
benefits to the community, such as good 
1 
wil Evidence was shown by the re 


sponse of many members of the 


nity whose contributions to the school 
itself and the individual children were 
vital to the success of the entire project 
The committee disclosed that the pilot 
study demonstrated the value of this type 
of program and suggested that similar 
schools and nursery schools for the 


. lle ] 4 
younger children would prove of even 


more value if the services of a trained so 


cial worker were made availabk 





N ew 


Superintendencies 


established as superintendencies, etfec 
tive May 15, 1956, are: Central School 


District No. 2 of the 
New Castle and 
chester ( ounty ( Village of 


and Central Scl 


frowns of Bedford, 
Ridge, \West 
Mount Kisco 


No. 1 of the 
Bethel, | 


] 


' 
Pound 
1001 District 


Fowns of rrestburg, 


CPhompson, 


Mamakatin; l Sullivar 


e and Fallsburg, 


County ( Village of Monticello 





Superintendent Retires 
Mrs 


superintendent of schools of the 


Caroline Perry of Cambrid 


o 
©. 

] 
second 


supervisory district, Washington County, 


will retire June 30. Prior to her electior 
as district superintendent in 1921, Super 
intendent Perry taught at White Creek 


and at Cambridge Union School. 
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Counselors View Manpower Needs 


Manpower needs occupied the attention 
of more than 500 counselors at the annual 
York State 
\pril 
New 


conterence of the New 
26-28 at 


Yi irk 


\ssociation, 


New 


Counselors 


the Hotel Yorker in 


City. 


Dr. Francis J. Daly, Director of the 


Division of Pupil Personnel Services in 


the State Education Department, opened 
he session with greetings to the con 


t 
ferees. He noted increases in local pupil 


personnel organizations and __ briefly 


pointed out implications of this trend. 
That the New 
York State today is bright was the theme 
Hugh M 
Com- 


education. He indicated 


outlook for education in 


of the keynote address by Dr. 
Executive Assistant to the 
missioner of 
citizens of 


the State in the problems of education, 


that the “ aroused interest by 


which has resulted in a renewed under 


standing of the needs of education by 


members of the State Legislature and the 


I-xecutive branch of government, is in 


part responsible for this bright outlook. 


Other speakers stressed a variety of 


approaches to the problem of manpower 


needs. Dr. Eli Ginzburg, professor of 


economics, Columbia University, Friday 


morning analyzed some of the highly 


publicized attitudes on critical manpower 


t 


shortages and urged counselors to “ fend 


off and resist pressure groups.” He 
called upon counselors to “ become spe 


cialisis in the management of guidance 
sery ices a 

Fred Heckinger, 
The New York Herald Tribune, speaking 
at the noon luncheon presided over by 
Van \ssistant 
Commissioner for Pupil Personnel Serv 
\dult called for 


‘counselors to look only at 


education editor of 


Dr. Edwin R. Kleeck, 


cies and Education, 


counselees 
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and crowd into the background the head 
lines of the da\ ‘ 

\t Saturday's breakfast, LBruce E 
|, Bureau of Guidance, pre 


l_lovd 


schoo Ss at Bay 


Shear, Chiet 


sided and k Moreland, superin 
tendent o Shore, outlined 


might be taken to meet man 


power needs within the counseling pro 


fession itselt 


Counselors participated in 160) dif 


ferent workshops devoted to problems ot 


meeting manpower needs in the teaching 


profession and for engineers and techni 


cians, providing for needs of gifted and 
t>] + | ] lonino blic — rane ’ 
talented, cdeveroping public awareness ol 


changing manpower needs, terminal edu- 


cation, teaching of occupations in junior 
high school, military service, guidance in 
sit : ’ Ss < t 


the elementary schools, how the counselor 


. 1 ] . ~ —_ = . 
can help teachers and learning, group pro 


cedures in the junior high school, way 


in which the schools and community can 
deal with antisocial behavior, high school 
approach to 
My" 


‘upations in high school, 


relations, a new 
the teaching of oc« 
new counselors, and graduate students. 

\t the 


Ruth 


Saturday morning business ses 


Federer, counselor, Homer 


sion 


Central School, was elected president ; 
Walter 


personnel 


Sheppard, coordinator of pupil 


services, Suifern, vice presi 


dent; Thomas Downey, coordinator of 


pupil personnel services, Lockport, secre 


tarv-treasurer: Lewis \Wilson, Vocational 
Education and [Extension Board, Putnam 
County, trustee 


Other staff members of the Division of 


Pupil Personnel Services attending in- 
cluded: Dr. William Sivers, Chief, 
Bureau of Psychological Services; Eliza 


beth J. Ewell, Bernard A. Kaplan, Paul 
B. MeGann, Harold L. 


K. Thelander and Lou B 


Munson, Burton 
Utter, all of the 


Bureau of Guidance. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 





State Future Homemakers Confer 


By 
GEORGIANA MARKS 
lssociate, Bureau of Home 


Economics Education 


H°: rO GROW WITH FHA!” 

That's what over 400 delegates to 
the eleventh annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Future Home- 
makers of America thought about at the 
University Teachers College at 
May 10 to 13. These 
teen-agers and adults represented 130 of 
the 271 affiliated chapters in the New 
York State 
from all areas of the State, arriving at 


State 


Oneonta from 


Association. They traveled 
Oneonta for many busy hours and happy 
experiences. 

A social hour planned by 
and Otego chapters was enjoyed by mem- 


Davenport 


bers of the executive committee before 


their work at the meeting began. Recrea- 
tion time following the first general ses- 
FHA chance 
to get acquainted. 

State President Sandra Huber, a sen 


sion gave all members a 


ior trom Clarence Central School, pre- 
sided at the annual business meeting. In 
keeping with the theme, the 12 State off- 
cers reported progress in improved pro 
grams, in membership and in ways chap- 
worked toward goals of the 


ters have 


organization. Vice Presidents Mary Lou 
Bakmaz, Chenango Forks Central School, 
Gilboa Central 
School, presented an interesting and chal- 


State 


and Bonnie’ Brown, 


lenging Program of 
1956-57. 

* Let’s Look at Our Chapter Program 
of Work,” “Let’s Tell Others about 
FHA,” “ Let’s See How We Work To- 
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We irk fc ir 


Fay 


% 


ware 


“< 





ge 


MADAME PRESIDENT: Sandra 
Huber, senior at Clarence Central School 
and president of the New York State 
Future Homemakers of America, takes 
the podium at the annual business session 
of the State association meeting 

Role in 


gether” and “* Let’s Check Our 


the Family ” were topics considered by 
\ leadership team 


FHA 


bers as leader, recorder and hostess and 


12 discussion groups 


for each group consisted of mem 


Vera Graunke, 


an adviser as consultant 
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a student at the college and former State 
and National president, and Terry Dud- 
zinski, a student at North Syracuse 
Central School, worked with the team 


members in preparation for their respon- 


sibilities 

Main events on the meeting program 
included greetings from Dr. Royal F. 
Netzer, president, State University 


Teachers College at Oneonta; an impres- 
Girl’s Career in 
FHA 


Calpus, a 


sive skit, “ Tracing a 
FHA,” 


program ; 


which emphasized goals 


and tours of the 
talk and showing of slides of her experi- 
ences as a teacher in an English school 


last vear by Arlene Boice, homemaking 


teacher, Albion Central School, and the 
installation service. 

Rachel McKee, a student in Cincin- 
natus Central School, was installed as 


1956-57 State president. 

Honorary memberships in the New 
York State association were given Lida 
Stephenson, FHA 
head of homemaking department at John- 
High School, and to Charity 


former 


former adviser and 


son City 


Howland, Andover, who was a 


State and National officer. 


The State homemaker degree was 
awarded to Joan Greene, Alfred-Almond 
Central School; Helen Durand, Bay 


Shore High School, and Katherine Nellis, 
Gorham Central School. 
officers are elected an- 


Twelve State 


nually. One represents each of the 12 
subdistricts in the State. 


cers met last fall to plan the annual State 


This year’s off- 
meeting. They were eager to plan a meet- 
ing where every delegate, including them- 
take part. 
FHA 


members recognize and accept responsi- 


selves, had an opportunity to 
Sessions were geared to helping 
bilities related to improving home, school 
and community life. 

Future Homemakers of America is a 
national organization of pupils studying 
homemaking in junior and senior high 
United States Ter- 


schools in the and 
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Any pupil who has taken or ts 
\Mem- 


National member 


ritories. 
taking homemaking may belong. 
bership is voluntary. 
500,000. The New 


York State association, with 6,085 mem- 


ship totals nearly 


CTs, is sponsores \ 1e »ureau of ome 
| by the B iH 


Economics Education, State Education 


Departmeni 

The main goal of FHA its to learn to 
live better today in order that the home 
and those of their 


making pupils’ lives 


families may be better tomorrow. 





Regional Directors Named 

The following regional directors have 
recently been appointed by Ann Schmitt, 
president ot the New Yerk State School 
Food 

Mrs. 
director, Penfield Central School, western 
region ; Mrs. Marie Woodhead, director 
of food service, New York State School 


for the Deaf, Rome, central region; Mrs 


Service Association: 


Florence Pugsley, school lunch 


Fannie Ellsworth, school lunch manager, 
Glens Mrs. 


\nn Hadden, instructor, State University 


Falls, north-central region; 


\gricultural and Technical Institute at 
Canton, northeastern region; Mrs. Har 
riette D. Mark, 


Rve Public Schools, southeastern region 


school lunch director, 





Partici pation Forms Ready 


Renewal forms for milk and lunch pro 


grams for the coming year will be dis- 
tributed to schools presently participat- 
ing in these programs. 
All other schools should request a set 
of application-agreements from the State 
Reimbursement 
The 


agreement forms must be filed prior to the 


Iducation Department. 
is not retroactive. application- 
beginning of the program. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 





Discuss Challenge of Next Decade 


Mo THAN 275 PROFESSIONAL ADUL1 
| educators and lay people attended 
a three-day conference in Syracuse, 
\pril 22-24. For the first time, this con- 
ference, at the suggestion of the State 
Education Department, was planned and 
directed by the New York State Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult Educators. 
In the past this annual conference has 
been a project of the Bureau of Adult 
Education, State Education Department 

The theme of the conference, ‘* The 
Challenge of the Next Decade,” was most 
appropriate because adult education as a 
State-aided program has completed its 
first 10 years. The record of growth in 
this period has been phenomenal. In 
194445, 61 schools and 51,000  regis- 
trants constituted the total public school 
adult education program in New York 
State, as compared to 610 schools and 
718,000 registrants in 1954-55. The con- 
ference was concerned with the plans, 
hopes and dreams for the next decade. 

At the opening session, words otf wel- 
come were extended to the conference by 
association president Dr. Carl E. Minich, 
director of adult education, Snyder, and 
Dr. Edwin R. Van NKleeck, Assistant 
Coninissioner for Pupii Personnel Serv 
ices and Adult Education. Dr. Minich 
introduced R. J. Pulling, Chief, Bureau 
of Adult Education, who was the main 
speaker at the opening session, 

Adult education is making the 
trends, not following old patterns,” Mr. 
Pulling asserted. ‘ Adult education is 
expected to change and must keep current 
if it is to survive. It is gaining a greater 
sense of importance because it is involved 


in important affairs.” 
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There is a need for partners, Mz 


17 | , . 
Pulling continued, in planning adult edu 
cation programs. “ \Ve can do a job to 
gether that we cannot do alone \dult 


education becomes a part of the town be 
cause the town is a part of the program 
Never do a thing in your town alone whet 


you can get someone to help you.” 


He emphasized the necessity for public 
understanding of adult education, and 
pointed out that adult education which is 
understood does not need to be defended 


In looking to the future, he encouraged 
further curriculum devel ie oe 
lurther curriculum aeveiopment 1m Cite 
areas of economic education, science edu 
cation and civic education for adults 


\t a luncheon, the incoming president 


of the association, John Burrington, di 
rector of adult education, Richfield 
Springs, introduced Dr. Paul L. Essert, 
professor of education, Institute of Adult 


Iducation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who delivered the luncheot 
address. “ The main purpose of adult 
education is to keep alive the inquiring 
mind because it is the inquiring mit 
that enriches the spirit,” Dr. Essert 
stated. Performing many services to im 
prove the health, economy, government 
and education of a community, the fre 
public adult school can become a centet 
for counseling, occupational a 
and training volunteer civic leaders, he 
said 

\t the business meeting reports were 


1 
} 


given by Theodore L. Masterson, chait 
man of the Committee on Adult Eduea 
tion of the New York State School 
Boards Association, Inc., and Howard 


Gott, superintendent of schools, East 











ADULT EDUCATORS INSTALL. 


lates incoming president John Burrington. Lejt to right: R. J. Pulling, Chief, Bureau 


of Adult Education; Dr. Carl E. Minich, 
‘ollege, Columbia University; John Burring- 


E:ssert, professor of education, Teachers ( 


ton, incoming president NYSAPSAE. 


Greenbush, representing the Council of 


School Superintendents. 

One of the highlights of the conference 
was a television interview by Kay Russell 
of WSYR-TY, Syracuse, with Dr. Edwin 
R. Van \ssistant 
for Pupil Personnel Services and Adult 
Dr. Minich. They told 
the viewing audience the story of adult 
New York State. Dr.Van 


Kleeck emphasized that “ Adult education 


Kleeck, Commissioner 


Iducation, and 
education in 
is a growing concern and is the growing 
edge of the educational enterprise.” 

In addition to the general sessions the 


g 
conference included 22 discussion work- 
shops on major phases of public school 
adult education 

The Tuesday morning session of the 
conference devoted to the 
if the New York State Associa- 
School Adult 
During the business meeting the follow- 


was business 


meeting ¢ 
Educators. 


tion of Public 


ing officers were elected: John Burring- 
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Past president Dr. Carl E. Minich congratu- 


past president NYSAPSAE; Dr. Paul L. 


ton, president, director of adult educa- 
tion, Richfield Springs; James R. Sebaste, 
director of adult 
Donald 


second vice president, director of adult 


first vice president, 


education, Rochester ; Langley, 
education, East Greenbush; Harrison G. 
Otis, secretary, director of adult educa- 


Adrian H. Wood, 


adult education, 


Wi ¢ xlmere > 
director of 


tion, 
treasurer, 
Chateaugay. 





’ . E )- 
( redits for Pictures 

Photos used with the article on speech 
correction in the May issue of THe But- 


LETIN TO THE SCHOOLS were furnished 


through the courtesy of the Gordon D. 
Hoople Speech and Hearing Center of 
and of the New 


Syracuse University 


York City Board of Education. 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 





Parents of Blind Children ‘lo Meet 


FOR 
Chil 


campus of 


ANNUAL INSTITUTI 


Preschool Blind 


bom FOURTH 
Parents and 
dren will be held again on the 
the State School for the Blind at Batavia, 
June 1956. The 


joint project of the Bureau for Handi 


26-30, 


institute is a 
capped Children, Division of Pupil Per 
sonnel Services, State Education Depart 
ment: the State School for the Blind, and 
Blind, 


Mrs 


University 


the State Commission for the 
State Department of Social Welfare. 
Ferne Root of the Syracuse 
faculty will serve as program coordinator 
The increasing emphasis on the role 
of parents in the care and education of 
their blind children is reflected in the cov- 
erage of topics included in the program 
Speakers and discussion leaders invited 


to participate represent the several disci 


plines being called upon to contribute t 
on 


improved parental understanding of chil 


dren of preschool age. A major aim of 


the institute is to provide parents wit 


which enables them better to 


contribute to the healthy growth and de 


} ] le 
ka OW IledY¢ 


velopment of their children preparatory to 


7 } 1 
school placement. Thus children may b 
more ready for admission to an integrated 


program or special class in their loca! 


schools or to one of the residential schools 


for the blind 
\ feature of this vear's institute is the 
| 


= - 4 1 
broadened organization of the play school 


program which will be staffed by 10 spe 
school field 

\nthony 
Handi 


capped Children, assisted in the planning 


cialists in the nursery 


Joseph J]. Endres, Chief, and 


iy Pelone, associate, Bureau for 


of the institute and will assume active 


roles during the week-long program 


g 
Theodora Reeve, associate, Bureau of 


Child 


tion, will 


Development and Parent Educa 


one of the discussior 


seTve as 


leaders 





School Building Plans Approved 


buildings and 
\pril 
by Commissioner of Education James I 
Allen, Jr. 
Division of School Buildings and Grounds 


Plans for new school 


major additions approved during 
upon recommendation of the 
include: 


Kenmore, 


son Elementary 


Erie County, new Thomas Jeffer- 
School, $1,240,000 
Schalmont, Schenectady County, addition and 
alterations to new Jefferson Elementary School, 


$156,000 


June 1956 


Tonawanda, Erie County, new Riverview 


School, $785,160: new 
School, $449,200 


Suffolk 


Elementary Syracuse 
Mullen 
East 


Elementary 


Elementary 


Islip, County, new Islip Ter 


race School, $1,460,000 
Hannibal, 
school, $350,000 
North Babylon, Suffolk County, new Woods 


Road Elementary School, $1,200,000 


Oswego County, new elementary 


Syosset, Nassau County, additions and altera 


tions to South Grove Elementary School, 


$250,000; new elementary school, $600,000; 
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ilterations and additions t village school, 
$175,000 

Ss a Falls, Seneca County, additio 
Cady-Stanton Elementary School, $345,300; 
new elementary school, $642,200 


Herricks, Nassau County, new Denton Avenue 





Elementary School. $906,300: new Center Street 
Elementary School, $757,600 

Hamn sport, Steuben County eleme 
tary and junior-semor high s¢ $1 390.000 


Fort Covingtor Frankl County, 
ee ? 107 
new central school (K-12), $2,297,000 


Bohemia, Suffolk County, alterations 
1T1OnS to Oakdale Crrade School, $614,500 
Monroe County, 


tary School, $178,400; addi- 





3, Irondequoit, new 


Brooky 1cW k lemet 


tion to Southlawn K-4 Elementary School, 
| 


$38,616; gymnasium and locker room additior 


to Iroquois Junior High School, $105,700; new 


elementary school, $187,960 


Peru, Clinton County, new elementary school, 
alterations to present building and addition to 


garage, $962,000 





Nurse- | eacher ( onterences 
New school nurse-teachers may attend 
regional conferences this summer to assist 
them to develop effective school health 
The 


sponsored by the Bureau of Health Sery 


service programs. conferences, 


7 


ice, will serve to promote understanding 


of services available from the State [du- 


cation Department. Program materials 


will be distributed and discussed. School 
nurse-teachers may attend any one of the 
conferences which will be held in various 
centers throughout the State from August 
14 to August 30. Conference leaders are 
Dorothy C. Tipple, R. N., associate in 
school nursing, and Leila Wager, R. N., 


] 


assistant in school nursing. The follow- 


ing schedule has been arranged: 
\ugust 14, Albany, Educatior 
south corridor, Chancellors Hall 

\ugust 16, Tupper Lake, Central S« 
High Scl 
Hempstead, High School 


High School 


State Building, 


hool 


\ugust 21, Patchogue, 1wol, cateteria 
\ugust 


August 23, 


\ugust 27, East Aurora, 
August 29, 


\ugust 30, 


Junior 


Parkdale 


Pleasantville, 
School 


Fayetteville, Elementary School 


Vestal, Main Street School, library 


) . > 
age ISA 





New West Point Cadets 
New 


as Cadets to 


York 


. J ] . ‘ } 
Ten enlisted men of the 


National Guard will report 


States AMulitary Academy, 


mn . ] 
announced 


he United 
\West 


by \ jor General Karl F 


Point, this July, it was 
Hausauer, 
Governor and Com 


New York 


Chief ot Staff to the 
General of the 
al Guard 

as a 


West 


received their appointments 


ff successtully passing the 


- l¢ 
resul ( 


Poimt [Entrance Examinations. 
\ll 10 beca 
New 


School for the 


I 


} 1 ‘ 
nt 
LS, la dSL 


me studen fall, in the 
York National Guard Preparatory 
United Military 
\cademy, which is conducted jointly by 
the New Y Military 
and Naval Univer 
sity of New 
\pplied Arts 
\ll New York National Guardsmen quali- 
hed for the West 


States 


irk State Division of 
\tfairs and the State 
York, at the 
and Sciences in Brooklyn 
Point Entrance Exann 
nations may attend this school at no cost 


to the individual. 





Two New Central Districts 


Two new central school districts were 


recently approved. The East Irondequoit 


Central School District, Monroe County, 
approved by vote on Mav 9, includes a 
free 


and two 


Silver Creek 


district com 


The 


istrict, 


union school 


mon school districts. 


Central School Chautauqua 
County, approved by vote on May 15, in 
cludes 2 union free schools and 9 common 
t85th and 


school districts. These are the 


t86th central districts formed in the State 


but they are the 4S8Ist and 482d operat- 
ing central districts because of recen- 


tralization occurring among the districts 


ee ousieane ] 
aiready organizea 
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